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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYEES AND PREVENTION OF SICKNESS ITS PROPER 

FOUNDATION, i 

By J. W. Scheeeschewskt, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

It is a far cry from prehistoric times, when each human being had 
to fend for himself, to our present social era. The most striking and 
important aspect of man's social evolution is the gradual growth of 
appreciation of the consequence to and interdependence upon each 
other of the individual members of society. In the past, man's chief 
aim was that his own lot and that of his immediate family groups 
might be relatively pleasant. That his own fate or social status 
could be adversely affected by the misery of an unrelated social unit 
was entirely beyond the scope of his outlook upon his life. The bitter 
lessons taught by the ravages of devastating epidemics, the concen- 
tration of population in cities, the high degree of specialization in 
manufactures, and similar conditions have all increasingly empha- 
sized man's dependence upon his fellow and shown us how properly 
to assess the value of the individual unit to society at large. 

It is a truism that the efficiency of the social unit is conditioned 
more by his physical status than by any other one factor. That 
the inefficiency due to ill health, however, constitutes a burden 
to be borne by the whole of society rather than the individual is a 
concept which has been fully recognized only of recent years. 

Still, it seems plain that the citizen owes it to the State quite as 
much as to his own interests to see that his efficiency is not com- 
promised by a defective state of health. If from any cause he 
suffers from defect or disease which reduces that efficiency it is 
manifestly unfair that the burden should be shouldered by society, 
if such defect or disease arose from causes which he himself could 
have prevented. 

i Read before the National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Washington, D. C, May 
7-9, 1914. 
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Industrial sickness insurance constitutes a logical means by which 
society may equitably distribute the costs resulting from physical 
inefficiency. No sound argument can be advanced against the pro- 
priety of establishing systems of industrial sickness insurance nor 
against the economic necessity for such systems. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the fiscal aspects of 
the question. It is enough to state, briefly, that since the State, the 
employer, and the employee are the beneficiaries, social justice 
demands that the costs of industrial insurance be borne by all three 
on a basis of equitable representation. 

It is obvious, however, no matter in what way the burden of the 
cost is divided, that the best scheme of industrial insurance is the 
one in which an adequate reserve is maintained at a minimum cost. 

It is in this respect that the majority, if not all the systems now 
in force, are defective, in that they contemplate providing for the 
cost of sickness or physical disability only after these have become 
facts. The employee enjoys the benefits of sickness insurance only 
after the disease or disability has lasted some time. In other words, 
existing systems of industrial insurance fail to recognize adequately 
that great principle at the root of all our present-day campaigns in 
the interest of public health, namely, that of prevention. Too great 
attention has been paid to providing the sick employee with medical 
attention after he becomes entitled to it by reason of illness, too 
little to preventing the illness which entitled him to the benefit of 
the insurance. The basic principle of industrial insurance, therefore, 
should be to prevent illness, rather than to pay the costs of prevent- 
able diseases and disabilities. 

One of the chief objections urged against compulsory industrial 
sickness insurance has been its cost. Such insurance must, indeed, 
be costly so long as the principle of prevention is not taken into 
account. As soon, however, as our systems of industrial insurance 
are placed upon a preventive basis, we may confidently look for a 
great reduction in the cost, with the result of a widespread adoption 
of such systems, greatly to the benefit of society at large. 

Granted, then, that systems for industrial sickness insurance, in 
common with other public-health work, should rest upon a preventive 
basis, the primary object of such insurance would be to detect in- 
cipient defects and diseases among workers, or to prevent the de- 
velopment of diseased conditions by proper precautionary measures. 
It is evident that this object will be most readily attained by means of 
the frequent periodic physical examination of employees and an in- 
spection of their environment. In no other way can the first be- 
ginnings of disease be so readily detected, or the adverse influence 
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of unhygienic conditions averted. It is to be understood, of course, 
that we are not to rest content with the mere detection of such in- 
cipient defects and diseases, or of unhygienic conditions among work- 
ers, but their discovery should go hand in hand with an earnest effort 
to discover the adverse factors at the root of the matter. The in- 
quiry, therefore, is not to be terminated until the offending condition 
has been removed and progress has been made toward renewed 
health and efficiency. 

It becomes evident in the course of such inquiries that not only 
must bad shop conditions be taken into account but the conditions of 
the worker's total environment be subject to scrutiny. In many 
instances the origin of the defective state may be the unhygienic 
home rather than the unhygienic workshop. 

This means, in the medical organization of the industrial insurance 
of the future, that preventive work will greatly expand the horizon of 
our existing activities. 

We are already beginning correctly to evaluate the importance of 
periodic physical examinations in maintaining a continuous state of 
physical efficiency. Whenever these have been carried into effect, 
they have resulted in the detection of numerous defects, or diseases, 
in their incipiency, and made it possible to apply suitable remedies 
before irretrievable damage has been done. 

What is needed, however, for the sanitation of industries and the 
reduction to a minimum of the enormous annual loss to workers 
through preventable illnesses and disabilities is a rapid extension 
of such periodic physical examinations and an extension of the pro- 
phylactic work beyond the confines of the shop. 

As an adjuvant, therefore, to the data obtained by the physical 
examination, the sanitary history of the employee, in order to be 
complete, will require the enlistment of the services of the social 
worker, or the visiting nurse, so that his entire surroundings and their 
effect in producing diseased states can be taken properly into account. 

It is needless to say that industrial insurance, operated upon this 
preventive principle, should result in benefits of a far-reaching char- 
acter. In the first place, it is the method, par excellence, by which 
the effect of industries upon individual efficiency can be properly 
studied. Under such a system we should not be long in getting at 
the basic facts underlying ill health in so many industries, and in 
working out appropriate preventive measures. 

Moreover, an industrial insurance system, based upon the pre- 
ventive work resulting from periodic physical examinations, should 
effect, to a notable degree, the establishment of hygienic standards 
of living throughout the country. The reduction in the loss of 
working days per employee from illness throughout the year should 
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be notable. In this way great economic gains with diminished cost 
of production would result. 

Another notable result would be the formulation of minimum 
hygienic standards for various industries, and the promulgation of 
uniform industrial legislation for their enforcement throughout the 
country. 

Still another good effect of industrial insurance based upon pre- 
ventive methods would be an increase in the efficiency of local health 
authorities. It is plain that the periodic physical examinations con- 
templated, taking into account, as they do home as well as factory 
conditions, must reveal many insanitary conditions which must, 
necessarily, be brought to the attention of the local health authori- 
ties for correction, when, otherwise they might not have- been de- 
tected. In this way the value of the services of local health authori- 
ties to the respective communities will be enhanced. 

Finally, the cost of industrial insurance, based on preventive lines, 
should be fr.v below that of a system providing benefits only after 
the worker has become ill. The reserve necessary to any system of 
industrial insi ranee is, of course, dependent upon the average fre- 
quency of illness. If, by preventive measures, we succeed in reduc- 
ing this frequency, it follows that the reserve, and consequently the 
cost of the insurance, may be reduced, after proper provision has been 
made for the cost of the preventive work. We are, therefore, justi- 
fied in coming to the following conclusions : 

1. Industrial sickness insurance is an economic necessity in modern 
social evolution. 

2. The basis upon which industrial insurance should rest is the 
prevention of illness and physical disabilities. 

3. Frequent periodic physical examinations of workers constitute 
the logical means by which defects and diseases can be detected in 
their incipiency. 

4. The scope of such examinations should be extended to include 
home as well as factory conditions. 

5. Industrial insurance based upon preventive measures should 
redound greatly to the benefit of society 

(a) by reducing the annual loss of time through illness; 

(b) by establishing hygienic standards; 

(c) by establishing minimum hygienic standards for industries; 

(d) by favoring the enactment of uniform industrial legislation; 

(e) by increasing the efficiency of local health authorities. 

6. The cost of carrying industrial insurance based on preventive 
principles should be less than that of present systems. 



